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“Of all those arts in which the wise excelL 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well." 


(Christman in ^mrinm 


NOTE flew across the study hall. Ellen 
picked it up and read: ‘ ‘ Come to my 

room at seven this eve. Bring Hilda. 
Jean.” 

At seven o’clock twelve girls had 
gathered in Jean’s room. It was like 
most college girls’ rooms,—pennants and school colors 
on the walls, a table piled high with books and papers, 
chairs, trunk, couch, a stray tennis racket, balls and 
shoes strewn about. “Girls, have a seat,” said Jean. 
The girls scrambled about finding seats on the table, 
couch, chairs, but mostly on the floor. They chattered 
and laughed gayly, eating candy, of which Jean had 
always a goodly store, until she called the meeting to 
order. 

“Well, girls, 1 have called you here to find out wheth¬ 
er you had your plans for Christmas. I am going to stay 
here and thought if you had no other plans you would 
stay too and we could celebrate here. You know the 
vacation is to be very short this year.” 

The plans were discussed and ten of the girls de¬ 
cided to stay, but two had to go home. 

“While we are together let’s plan our celebration. 
I wonder how we would manage to have the best time?” 


“I know,” said Hazel, “ a story party would be just 
the thing. Each one of us could tell how we had spent 
some Christmas in the past. It will make us feel as if 
we were home too.’’ 

Hazel’s suggestion was adopted after a slight dis¬ 
cussion and all plans were completed. The ten girls di¬ 
vided themselves into committees of two, to carry out 
the preparations. Two had the decorations, two the 
preparing of the dinner, two were to invite Miss Neil- 
son, the English teacher, who for some reason had to 
remain at school for the holidays, as their guest of honor. 
The other committees had their work to do also. At 
last the girls departed to their own rooms to dream of 
their first Christmas away from home. 

Christmas had come. The last touch had been 
given to the decoration and the girls were viewing it with 
satisfaction. The table was spread ready for the guests. 
All had arrived and there was a general hand shaking 
and “thank you.” Gifts were compared and admired. 
The story telling began and each girl in turn told of the 
best Christmas she had spent, Miss Nielson’s story 
last but not least, was the following: “Christmas in 
Sweden. ’ ’. 

The most enjoyable Christmas I ever spent was in 
Sweden some twenty-five years ago. I was still a young 
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girl when my mother and father took me to visit their 
former home in Blekinge, Sweden. 

Christmas there is very unlike Christmas in Ameri¬ 
ca. Preparations are made all through the year. The 
choicest fruit is stored away in straw, to prevent freez¬ 
ing, meat is pickled, fish is dried or salted, nuts are 
gathered, bread baked, so that all will be in readiness 
when Christmas comes. The Christmas holidays last 
from December twenty-fourth to January thirteenth. 
During his time everyone is free to enjoy himself. Rich 
and poor, employees and employees, old and young 
mingle as equals. 

Two or three days before Christmas all the mem¬ 
bers of the family with whom we were visiting scrubbed 
and scoured everything that was scourable. The furni¬ 
ture was scrubbed until it was white, the pots and pans 
shone from the rubbing they had received, the floor was 
scrubbed and strewn with fine white sand. 

The twenty-fourth was a very busy day. All the 
meat, fish and desserts were cooked. The mid-day meal 
on that day was called “Dip,” because a large iron pot 
of hot grease, which had been extracted from the meat, 
was set in the center of the room and everyone dipped his 
bread in that and ate to his heart’s content. Nothing else 
was served. 

In the evening the merrymaking began. Games of 
all kinds were played, guessing games, authors, odd and 
even with nuts and “Jacob where are you?” For this 
game the room was cleared of all furniture and two or 
three people, who were to participate, were blind folded 
and given mock daggers. All others stood out of the 
way and looked on. The blindfolded ones got down on 
hands and knees and crawled around. One would call 



out, “Jacob where are you?” “Here” would he the 
distant reply and the person who had asked the ques¬ 
tion would strike with his dagger. If he was succesnful 
in striking the person who had answered, he would 
change positions with him. Stories were told, but the 
main feature was the dance around the tree, everybody 
singing, “Christmas is here again.” The tree, by the 
way, was a large fir trimmed in tinsel and mock snow, 
the branches laden with candies and paper baskets 
filled with candy, nuts, apples, oranges and cakes. 

After a couple of hours of fun supper was announced. 
A long table had been spread. The centerpiece was a 
pig’s head roasted a delicate brown, wearing a bridle 
of tinsel and a large red apple in its mouth. Along the 
table were platters of Lut fisk, dried cod fish, which had 
soaked in lye for two weeks before it had been cooked. 
There were many varieties of sausage, head cheese, 
boiled and roasted ham and breast of beef. Large 
bowls of rice pudding had their place. This pudding 
served with cream was the dessert. Beside each person’s 
plate was a pyramid consisting of sweet breads, cakes, 
raisins, nuts and candy. The table remained set in this 
manner for three days and was then reset. 

The birds were not forgotten during the holidays. 
Sheaves of grain were fastened to the house tops for 
them, to help through the winter’s famine. 

Christmas eve no one went to bed. At bed time the 
Yule Log was put on the fire and on the floor before 
it was spread a large bale of hay. 

Christmas day was very solemn and holy. At four 
in the morning everyone was up and preparing for 
church. All who could afford to dressed in black. Those 
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who did not have horses or sleighs had to walk to church. 
The walk through the snow was one Swedish mile, which 
corresponds to about six of our miles. It was cold, as 
the ground was covered with snow and the air crisp 
and biting. On Christmas morning every family, no 
matter how poor or rich, put two lighted candles in 
every window. The services at church lasted nearly 
all morning and the afternoon was spent in meditation 
and home worship. 

The following days were very different. Parties 
were given; visiting was done; dances were planned for 
the children; snow battles were fought. Sleigh 
rides and sleighing parties were given. Parties 
of young people would gather and go for a 
long sleigh ride. The horses were decorated with 
tiny bells which jingled as they rode along and the merry 
makers sang songs or told stories. The ponds were 
covered with thick ice, and much skillful skating was 
done. 


Grift s were distributed, but in a very different man¬ 
ner from ours. The person giving the gift disguised 
himself and threw the gift through the door and then 
ran. If he was not caught, the giver remained unknown 

On January thirteenth the tree was robbed, or 
rather untrimmed and burned. This ended the holi¬ 
days and people returned to their work with rested 
bodies and light hearts. 

The Girls had been very quiet while Miss Nielson 
told her story, but now all exclaimed, “What a lovely 
Christmas/’ 

“Wasn’t that a nice way to give presents?” 

“I wish our holidays lasted that long and how I 
would enjoy a pyramid now.” 

“I suggest that we have a party like this again 
sometime,” said Mae. 

“So do I,” came the chorus. 

The question was put to a vote and amid the “Ay’s” 
the little party broke up. 


RUTH C. ANDERSON. 






Slrr Hoy of Hit? Point 


OM Dedmon was a husky young fellow 
who had lived in the mountains nearly 
all his life. His only friend in boyhood 
had been old Bill Downing, the oldest 
prospector in the hills. With him Tom 
had wandered till he was as much at 
home in the Sierra Buttes country or up 
north around Lassen’s desolate peak, as in the little town 
of Whitelode, with its five hundred people. He was 
known as the best shot and the best hunter in the coun¬ 
try. 

Because of his knowledge of the general lay of the 
country the Forest Service had put him in charge of 
the Look-out Station on the summit of Baldv. From 
Baldy’s bare peak he could get an almost unobstructed 
view of the Sierra Nevadas, mountain on mountain, 
range after range on every side, their cold gray peaks 
cut with dark, rugged canyons filled with snow, then- 
lower slopes covered with pine and spruce. This he was 
to guard from that terrible enemy, fire. 

About three miles down the mountain on a quiet 
little flat, with a stream of cold water tumbling over 
the rocks behind it, was his cabin and the headquarters 


of ranger Big Mike. A little above the cabin was the 
corail, surrounded by a crooked rail fence, while below, 
covering a space of four or five acres, was the pride of 
the two men, a field of timothy. Horse feed was scarce 
up here, but Tom had plenty so that he could keep his 
faithful little mustang. Ned. With Ned he could make 
a quick trip to town once a week and get supplies and 
reading matter. 

Whitelode was a good three hour’s ride going in 
and about five hour’s coming back. The trail wound in 
and out among giant pines and spruce for about eight 
miles till it came to Taylor Creek. Then it went into 
the canyon and crept along its rocky wall till it round¬ 
ed Blur Point four hundred feet above the noisy stream, 
and soon came into the stage road. 

It was at this place, where a year ago this fall, poor 
old Bill, and his horse had been killed. No one ever 
knew how it had happened, for nothing remained to 
tell the tale but the mangled remains of horse and man 
at the base of the cliff. But there were the tracks of a 
monster grizzley leading from the stage road onto the 
trail. Tom had spent about four weeks of last fall hunt¬ 
ing for the “Old Boy,” as he called him, but without 
success. 
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Early in an October afternoon, Tom had discovered 
a small fire back of Spanish Peak, about ten miles from 
headquarters at Whitelode. A few hours after he had 
reported it the Supervisor ordered him over the phone 
to have Mike report at the fire as soon as possibl.e So 
this evening as he descended to the cabin he was hoping 
that Mike would be there. 

As he approached the clearing he saw a light in the 
cabin. “Hello, Mike, bow’d you make it today?” 

“Say, boy, I tol’ ya I wusn’t spendin’ no two weeks 
huntin’ fer that blamed greaser fer nothin.’ I found 
him with about twenty-five hundred o’ his confounded 
sheep o’er in those meadows back o’ Tower Rock. He’d 
brot those sheep straight up the mountain where I tol’ 
ya about before, then followed the ridge where I couldn’t 
tell the tracks, it was so rocky, an’ then went down into 
those meadows.” 

“I’m mighty glad you found him. He’s the one 
that started that fire over there last fall. Wasn’t it 
luck that 1 happened to be there hunting for that old 
grizzly tho?” 

“Luck alright. I showed him the way out and tol’ 
him I wms goin’ to swear out a warrant o’ trespassin' 
again him. Maybe he wusn’t frothin’ about it tho. I 
suppose I gotta go to that fire as soon as possible, ain’t 
If I see it when I was cornin’ in tonight.” 

“Yes, the boss phoned up after I had reported it 
and said that he wanted you. Guess I’ll ride in with 


you, I’d have to go in tomorrow anyhow, and it’s moon¬ 
light tonight.” 

After supper the two men started on the ride to town 
For a long way they rode in silence. It was all com¬ 
mon-place to them, the shadowy, moonlit forest all 
about them, the silent places yet untouched by civiliza¬ 
tion. Suddenly Ned shied, and a short distance ahead 
a coyote loped across the trail. Bang, bang, bang, came 
three shots in quick succession from Tom’s 380 H. P. 
automatic pistol. “Good shot! I thot he was too fer 
away to git. That new-fangled gun o’ yours works al¬ 
right, don’t it?” 

“Right she does, Mike. I wish Ned wouldn’t scare 
so easy; he’s the best mountain horse in the country, 
barrin’ that I’ve tried a long time to break him of it, 
but lie’s just as bad as ever. It’s too dangerous on 
some of these trails.” 

“That’s just what I been tellin’ ya fer a long time. 
S’posin’ he’d bolt on the trail in the canyon ahead.” 

There was silence again for a long time ’till they 
were nearly at Blue Point. “I always like to stop at 
the Point and give Ned a good long rest when I’m com¬ 
ing back, from town. You can see old Spanish, and where 
Spanish Creek begins, and follow its canyon down till 
it suddenly widens into American Valley. Then there’s 
Whitelode off to the left of the creek with Claremont 
frowning down on it.” 

“Say, Tom you’d oughta go to work an’ write a 
book about it. You’d beat a lot ’ those fellers that—” 






Suddenly Ned snorted and stopped, shaking and 
trembling. i ‘ "Wonder wliat it is anyhow. Guess I 11 
get off and lead Ned along, if I can.” Mike’s horse be¬ 
came alert and uneasy, and it was useless for Tom to 
try to get Ned to move. 

After several minutes of trying, Mike yelled, “Look 
out! There’s the Old Boy himself on the Point!” Just 
as Tom turned around the horse gave one wild, frantic 
squeal, and, as he freed himself from Tom, slipped ovei 
the edge and crashed to his death. Tom could not heed 
the horse, for now the huge bear was charging him. 
Unharmed he came till within a hundred feet, when 
eight shots rang out in lightning like succession. The Old 
Boy staggered and nearly went over. Still he came on, 
only to be knocked over by the lead from Mike s gun, 
and none too soon, for there he lay within twenty feet 
of the men, a great quivering mass, with blood pouring 


out of his wounds. He turned out to be the largest griz¬ 
zly that had been shot for years. 

‘‘ Well, I got him alright! For a time I thot he’d get 
me tho.” 

“Close shave, sure ’nough. B’lieve me, that’s some 
gun you got tho. Look at that hole in his head! Say, 
Tom, I’m gonna git one like it. Hard luck that your 
horse went over.” 

“Yes, lie’s deader’n a stone now. I’m sorry too; 
he was so friendly, and I’d a broke him after a while.” 

Mike hurried on to headquarters, so Tom walked in 
the rest of the wav alone. His tlio’ts were gloomy. It 
was near the same spot where Bill Downing, his old 
friend and pardner, was killed. Now the horse which 
he loved so well was food for the slinking coyotes at 
the base of that same wall. “Well, I got the Old Boy 
anyway and I always said I would,” he spoke alound. 

PERCIVAL WHEELER, ’14. 
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HESE beads here yet. That girl will 
break my heart! Nora!’’ 

“Yis, ma’am. Cornin’.” 

“Nora, I say!” emphazied by the stamp 
of a foot. 

“\is’ ma’am. Comin. ’ And very re¬ 
luctantly Nora left her most interesting chapter of 
counts and fine ladies to find out “what the old lady 
wanted now.” 

Her mistress eyed her sharply. “Nora, I told you 
to take these beads to Mrs. Gordon this morning, and 
lieie I find them. Tf you had attended to it immediately 
you wouldn’t have to go out now in the rain. What on 
earth w r ere you doing all morning?” 

Of course, Nora was “‘tindin’ to a shmall matter 
in the kitchen, that took, a good bit of her toime.” That 
“shmall matter” at present was at the corner cigar 
stand, thinking of the girl of his heart who reigned 
supreme in a kitchen nor far off. 

“Share, an’ it’s rainin’ mighty hard,” said Nora, 
as she opened the door and peered down the street. Yes, 
there he was! She knew it! And up the sidewalk came 
that “foine an’ han’some b’y,” Patrick. O’Brien, first 


class policeman and lover. He opened his umbrella 
and held it over her, saying that one was plenty. 

The way was only too short, and Pat had to turn 
back,, for good policemen, you know, have to stay on 
their beats, and Pat, as I said before, was of the best. 
Under the awning of the corner grocery they stopped 
for a few last words, ‘cause gracious! Nora wouldn’t 
see lum again for a whole twenty-three minutes. Very 
sadly she stood and watched him until he was quite out 
of sight. 

“Well, an’ if it aint Nora!” Startled, the person 
addressed turned to see her old friend, Ellen Connolly, 
who’d come over from the old country with her, and 
now, like herself, was employed in house work. Ellen’s 
destination was just beyond Mrs. Gordon’s home, and so 
the two girls started off together, arm in arm, Nora 
swinging her umbrella, Ellen holding hers over the two 
of them. 

Standing in the shelter of Mrs. Gordon’s doorway 
where Ellen had left her, Nora felt in her pocket for the 
envelope of beads. Surely it was in the right hand 
pocket. No ? Well then, in the left. No, neither there 
nor in her purse. Where was it? Excitedly she looked 
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down the wet and deserted street—nothing to be seen. 
What could she do? Ring the bell before her and tell 
Mrs. Gordon? Oh no! the beads were valuable—gold 
beads, on a slender golden chain. No, she couldn’t face 
her. Return home and tell her mistress? Gracious! 
how could she face such a thunderstorm as that? Vis¬ 
ions of her ladyship’s wrath, and weeks more of hard 
work to make up her loss, besides the dreadful disap¬ 
pointment that would result from postponing her mar¬ 
riage to “that darlin’ b’y,” went through her dead. 
Then she decided; she’d never go back; no, not she. 

Surely Ellen would help her, Nora thought, and 
grabbing her umbrella, she ran out into the rain, down 
the street and into the side entrance of a fine brown stone 
house. In the kitchen she found Ellen and related to 
her her misfortune. Ellen, calm and decided decreed 
that Nora must tell her mistress and take the conse¬ 
quences. But here Nora “got her Irish up,” and said 
she’d do no such thing. She’d just take the umbrella, 


dry it, and send it back home, for she couldn’t find it 
in her heart to futher offend her mistress by keeping 
this article of her property. After that—well, she didn’t 
know. 

It suited Nora just now to act immediately and tak¬ 
ing the umbrella that was but slightly wet, since it hadn’t 
been put up at all, she pushed it up with a vicious jerk. 
What was happening? A shining golden shower fell 
over the astonished girl, who only half consciously heard 
gleaming balls klink on the floor and scatter away under 
table, chairs and stove. 

Not a thing more did Nora know until she felt a 
stream of cold water running down her back and saw 
Ellen standing by her, looking as though she had a ready 
case for the undertaker. To make sure she hadn’t been 
dreaming, the half-drowned girl immediately looked at 
the floor. Yes, here was a bead by her foot, and there 
another, and over there by the umbrella a white envel¬ 
ope and a tiny golden chain. 

A. M. M., June ’14. 
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ERE is a canyon so deep and narrow 
that, looking heavenward from its floor, 
one sees little of the sky. A dark river 
flows through it, with a channel nearly 
as broad as the stream itself. This 
stream carries away sand and pebbles 
washed from banks, deepening its bed year by year 
Along its margin brush grows thickly, and in some places 
there are large trees. But the region is lonely, for few 
ever pass that way r ; and no traveller cares to sojourn 
there, it is so uninviting. 

Years ago, however, a man went thither with his 
little son, purposing to reside in the very bottom of 
the canyon for he longed for the seclusion which it af¬ 
forded him. He felt that the world had treated him ill. 
No one, he thought, had any sympathy for him. There¬ 
fore he hated mankind and came to believe lie would be 
happiest alone. 

He built himself a cabin that was so small that 
neither he nor his son could stand erect. Before this 
dwelling he planted a tree, which, however well he cared 
for it, never grew to be more than three feet high. With 
the help of his son he made a bridge across the tide; 


this bridge was so narrow that he could not easily walk 
over it, and so frail that it would bear no more than his 
weight. Having thus constructed his abode, planted his 
tree, and built his bridge, he deemed himself in pos¬ 
session of a good home. 

For a long time this man lived there in content. He 
Avas satisfied with his cramped dwelling. He was pleased 
Avith the tree that gave so little shade and the bridge 
that scarcely supported him. The dry brush to him was 
forest enough. The brief time during which the sun 
passed the narrow portion of the sky visible from the 
bottom of the canyon Avas his day and it was long enough 
for him. He did not care to see any human face but 
his own, which he often beheld staring at him when he 
looked into the fiver. Living thus, year after year, he 
became fitted to this narrow place, and frequently de¬ 
clared he would never leave it. 

One day while seeking nuts and berries for a meal, 
he observed on the ground a large shining object which 
he immediately picked up. It was a gem. Considering 
it valuable he placed it in his bosom and carried it home, 
where he at once hid it in the remotest corner. Now he 









had something else to occupy his mind, so he thought of 
it incessantly. When the sun shone there, he would 
carry it into the light to watch it sparkle; when the dark¬ 
ness came he would conceal it again. Hence it became 
his idol. 

There came a stranger into the canyon once, and 
he tarried there for several days. He befriended the 
old man’s son, who therefore came to love him. So he 
told the boy stories of lands that are far away, and 
stirred in the young heart a desire to travel. The lad 
was tired of this lonely waste where he saw no living 
being except his father, who neglected him; wherefore, 
when the stranger was about to depart, he wept and en¬ 
treated him to stay yet another day. The traveller, 
whose heart was kind, could not help complying. But 
when on the next day he called the boy to bid him adieu, 
the lad did not respond. He was forced, for that reas¬ 


on, to go away without taking leave. However, having 
climbed out of the canyon, he was met by the lad; who 
pleaded for permission to accompany him; so touchingly, 
withal, that he assented, although he knew that he was 
leading the son from his father. 

Now the father was alone. Day after day he wand¬ 
ered through the brush, calling his son’s name, but he 
never was answered. He lost his love for the gem, and 
flung it into the river. He did not like the narrow home 
nor the short day any more. He tried to abandon the 
unwholesome way he had followed for so long. But he 
could bear neither the full light of day nor the sight 
of so wide a space as was revealed when he peered over 
the canyon wall he climbed one day. So he lived the 
rest of his wretched life in the home for which he had 
made himself fit; and when he perished the river bore 
earth from the mountains to make his grave. 

FAY MILLER, ’14. 
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When the wind blows from the northland, 
And the skies are dark and grey, 
When all is dull monotony 

Between the night and day, 

Like a sudden burst of sunshine 

On our hearts comes Christmas cheer, 
Oh Christmas is a jolly time 
The best in all the year. 


When the apples sizzle briskly 
Over the blazing logs 
And the pine-boughs crackle laughingly, 
Defying chill and frosts, 

When all the world is white outside, 

And fires aglow within, 

When children laugh, and clear bells ring, 
Oh, ft is Christmas then! 


When thro’ clear cold air of morning, 
The Christmas bells clearly ring, 
And we hear in the grey dawning, 

The message that they sing, 

With all the old sweet cadence, 

“Peace on earth, good will to men, 
And our hearts swell with its music 
Oh! it is Christmas then! 


MAY GREENWOOD. ’17. 
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T WAS early Christmas eve, and the 
snow flakes were fluttering gently on the 
roof of a quaint little log cabin. A ith- 
in sat an old man before the cozy fire¬ 
place. His dark, thoughtful eyes were 
fixed on the blazing log, and his hands 
were clasped about his knees. The 
flickering light danced along the dark walls, and lit up 
the beams overhead. Lulled by the stillness about him 
his eyes closed, and his head sank back. An expression 
of peace settled upon his face. He was a boy once 
more, carefree and happy at the home of his childhood. 

It was Christmas eve, and preparations were almost 
complete for the great day. That morning brother Ned 
and sister Lucy and he, Tom, had gone to the woods 
for holly, taking with them little Alice, a winsome child 
of six who had lived with them since the death of her 
mother. Together they had set up the tree in the “best 
room,” and hung garlands of holly and mistletoe over 
doors, windows, and pictures. 

At bedtime Tom and Alice hung their stockings by 
the fireside, and after oft repeated goodnights had fal¬ 
len asleep with happy visions of tomorrow. In the morn¬ 
ing Alice was awakened by Tom’s sturdy fists pounding 
on her door, and an excited voice calling, “Alice, come, 
quick, see what’s in our stockings!” Tom didn’t need 
to call a second time, for Alice soon joined him in the 


aitting room, and with “Ohs” and “Ahs” of delight the 
treasures of the stockings were revealed down to nuts 
and oranges at the toe. Alice’s greatest treasure proved 
to be the large French doll sent from the city by her 
father. After breakfast the new skates were tested 
on the skating pond, and thus the happy hours passed. 

After dinner the children coasted until dark, when 
all gathered about the glittering Christmas tree. En¬ 
twined among the branches were strings of popcorn, 
and here and there hung gilded fruit and candy cornu¬ 
copias. Alice clapped her hands joyously and all thought 
her more charming than ever before. Her golden ring¬ 
lets, tied with a bright blue ribbon, clustered about her 
rosy little face, and her blue eyes sparkled with pleas¬ 
ure. 

Many happy days followed, but in the early spring 
a shadow came over Tom’s happiness. Alice was going 
away. Her father was sorry to take her from Such a 
home, but wished her to be educated in the city. 

The spring with its gorgeous meadows came and 
went, and as the long months passed, the bright autumn 
days came as a relief from the summer’s heat. The corn 
was in the shocks, and the nuts were gathered and 
stored. When the holidays at last came, nothing seemed 
so cheerful without Alice. 

Years passed with frequent letters from Alice, and 
occasional ones from her father. Tom grew to strong, 
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sturdy manhood. The passing years did not lessen 
their fondness for Alice, however, and all looked for¬ 
ward to the time when she would again be with them. 

At last the time came, the fall almost twelve years 
after that Christmas, the happiest Christmas of Tom’s 
life. Word came that she would be with them the latter 
part of November, and would remain for the holidays. 
Happiness such as had not been known for years reign¬ 
ed in the house. On the evening of her arrival the family 
sat about the fireplace waiting eagerly for the soft, 
tramp of the horses hoofs outside the door. After what 
seemed hours, father’s cheerful voice called from with¬ 
out, “Here she is!” Mother sprang up as the door 
opened and clasped in her arms the slim figure of a radi- 
ant young girl. 

The greetings over, Alice seated herself in the big 
cirm chair before the fireplace. Her golden hair was now 
light brown, and coiled about her head. Here and there 
curls crept out, and fell like faint shadows across her 
delicately tinted face. Her pretty mouth had taken on a 
firmer expression but her blue eyes seemed as of old, as 
she smiled at the happy faces about her. 

Thanksgiving day came and went. Tom took Alice 
on many sleigh rides, and they attended several country 
dances. Christmas arrived and Tom and Alice set up 
Ihe tree and decorated the house. To them both it seem¬ 
ed like the Christmas of twelve years ago, but yet there 
was a change wihch none seemed sorry to see. 


The time drew near for Alice to return to the city. 

Ihe day of her departure dawned, and the snow glittered 
in the morning sun. In the afternoon Tom and Alice 
started on the journey to the river boat. 

The sun sank lower and lower behind the distant 
hills, and soon the soft shadows of evening gathered 
about them. The moon rose above the tall trees, and lit 
up the white branches. Alice turned toward Tom, and 
she saw in the moonlight that his eyes were fixed upon 
her. Tom clasped the slender hand at his side, “Alice!” 
he murmured, “I love you—do not leave me before you 
—you promise to return—return to be with me always. 
I loved you when we were children; the years have only 
strengthened my love.” He paused, and as she turned 
toward him he read in her radiant face, which seemed 
more beautiful than ever before, the fulfilment of his 
fondest hopes, the inspiration of his future years. 

Before the winter’s snow had melted he had a good 
position in a Western mining town. The work was 
dreary, but life and hope were new; frequent letters 
from Alice and home were the only events which helped 
to lighten his labor. There came a day when word 
reached him that Alice was very sick, then—something 
like a sob shook the form of the old man, he started, and 
raised his head. The blaze on the hearth had died out, 
and only the dying embers occasionally flickered. With¬ 
out the wind moaned mournfully about the cabin and 
wailed among the pines as it swept down the deserted 
valley. 


HELEN MOTT. 
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(Suggested by Kipling’s .007) 


LIE Turbine was a small, peculiarly 
built locomotive. Although he knew his 
strength and durability, he had not as 
yet had it tested in practical use. As 
he pulled into the round house he was 
greatly embarrassed at the remarks 
made by the other engines. “Huh,” said 
one as he rolled his one eye around like a Cyclops and 
surveyed the new-comer, “I’d like to know why in Sam- 
liill they don’t keep their trash out of here, and save the 
room for a decent sized engine. They’re always bring¬ 
ing some good-for-nothing piece of machinery in here 
that will get out on the road, fifty miles from no where, 
and break down; and one of us will have to go out, rain 
or shine, and help him out. T tell you I’m getting tired 
of it.” 

“According to my reckoning,” said another, whose 
home had been in that shed for the past nine years, “he 
wiil be just like No. 57 that came in here three years ago. 
and is now in the junk pile. No, 57 had to take out three 
coaches—mind you, only three coaches—and got down 
here by Casper (I reckon Casper’s about two hundred 
miles from here) and broke down. When word reached 
us here it had already started to snow and the wind was 
rising a little. Well, Old Speed-burner,—you remem¬ 
ber (referring to an old weather beaten companion) he 


was smashed up down at Jackson’s gulch when the track 
spread—well he had to go out and get him. Talk about 
mad! Why he would have frozen to death in that awful 
blizzard, but he was so hot that the snow was melted for 
twenty feet on each side of the track.” A general laugh 
ran around at this, but he continued; “And see here, 
sonny, you want to take mighty good care of your 
health; if you break, down where there’s no good reason 
for it, it might be the worse for you.” 

The Turbine said nothing, but he was commencing to 
warm up; the steam gauge was slowly advancing; he 
would have liked to go out, then and there, and show 
them what a good engine lie was. For several days he 
remained in the shed and the others passing in and out 
never failed to make some sneering remark. On the 
fourth day a double header was needed to take out a 
long freight and the Turbine was called on to work in 
the yard. About noon a telegram came stating that both 
engines on a freight had broken down and to send relief 
at once. It was afterwards learned that one engine had 
broken down and the other, trying to pull the freight 
alone, had done the same. The agent knerv what this 
meant, for the Chicago limited was due that day; and 
to delay it—well, he might just as well pack, his trunk. 

The Turbine and No. 10, a big four wheeled, old 
timer, were the only ones in the yard, and the latter was 





called out. The engineer and fireman had never been 
on friendly terms, and as No. 10 sped past the Turbine 
a babbling of voices was heard and a long, open bladed 
jack-knife fell to the ground. The engineer was seen to 
swing out on the steps of the cabin and reach for his 
hip-pocket, but at the same time his hold was loosened 
by the fireman, who also lost his balance, and they both 
fell headlong to the ground. Section hands soon had 
them on their way to the hospital, but No. 10 was a run¬ 
away. 

Not waiting for order or signal the throttle was 
opened and the Turbine fairly jumped from the track as 
he started in pursuit. He rolled from side to side, snort¬ 
ing like an angry bull as the throttle was opened wider, 
taking this turn on two wheels, darting through the tun¬ 
nels and across bridges, now running along a hundred 
foot cliff and then dropping into some deep gorge. 
Farmers dropped their pitch-forks, gardners their hoes, 
as he sped past hayfields and farm-houses like a streak, 
of lightning. 

No. 10, who at the start was a mere speck in the 
distance, was now in full view and coming ever nearer. 
But what was that! A red flag was passed. The freight 
must be not a mile distant. The engineer could already 
imagine the wreck,—No. 10 telescoping the caboose, 
where all the trainmen would probably be, and a mass 
of wreckage and dead bodies, with the boiler ready to 
burst and small fires starting here and there where coals 
had fallen from the furnace; and, still worse the Limit¬ 


ed coming from the other direction! He ga ve the throt¬ 
tle a jerk and the Turbine flew in the air. Inch by inch 
he gained on the runaway, when, Ka bump! and the two 
engines were locked tight. Closing the throttle and 
slamming on the brakes, the engineer felt his way along 
the boiler, slipped down to the cow-catcher and from 
there to the runaway’s cabin, where with a shifting of 
levers he brought the engines to a stop. 

Jumping to the ground he glanced around. A side 
track lay just to the left, and half a mile down the track, 
what was it? There was no mistaking; there lay the 
yellow caboose of the freight with a red flag waving from 
the end. He listened and thought he heard a whistle. 
Was it the Limited? Changing the switch, lie hurried¬ 
ly deposited No. 10 on the siding and sped down the 
track to the freight. Coupling, amid the curses and 
laughter of those about, he started back. 1 say, started, 
but the six large drivers sped round like a Dutch wind¬ 
mill in a heavy gale and the train came to a stop. The 
engineer looked in the sand box; it was empty. Jump- 
in to the ground, he threw a hand full of gravel in front 
of each wheel. Mounting the cabin again he opened the 
throttle. Ka! bump! Ka! bump! went the couplings 
and again the train started, this time for good. It pulled 
on to the side track not two minutes before the Limited 
sped past. Was the Turbine ever jeered at again? Well, 
just suit yourself. 


H. COCHRANE, ‘15 
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Robin Hood rade through the glide green-wood, 
All on a summer’s day, 

The birds sang sweetly in the trees, 

As Robin came riding by. 


And then on came bold Robin Hood, 
And they did fight with vim; 
Nottingham was growing weak, 
Soon Robin Hood would win. 


Robin’s glide sword hung by his side, 
His heart was light and gay; 
l ntil the Sheriff of Nottingham 
Came riding on his way. 


And then around the bend there came, 
Another steed quite near; 

Upon it rode a maiden fair, 

Her cheeks were pale with fear. 


“At last, at last!” thought Robin Hood, 
“I shall avenged be; 

There’s not a man in this green-wood, 

I loathe as much as he.” 


“Oh, spare my father! the maiden cried, 
“No need to ask,” quoth he, 

“I never have in all my life, 

Hurt man in woman’s company.” 


T\ hen Nottingham saw Robin Hood, 
As he came round the bend; 

He took an arrow from his sheathe, 
And muttered, “You Til end.’’ 


The sheriff then mounted his steed, 
And they rade on their way; 
Bold Robin Hood was gay again, 

All on a summer’s day. 



GEORGIA HALL, 


MG. 
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IVE cents worth of potato chips please.” 
“And I’ll have a box of chocolate 
Eclairs. ’ ’ 

“A ten cent bottle of olives, please.” 
The grocer went to fill the orders, and 
the three girls turned to each other and 
laughed. 

“It’s a wonder such a big order doesn’t excite him 
to death,” giggled Barbara. “I know that bottle of 
olives is going to break me up in business.’’ 

“I’m hungry as the dickens,” said Marion, “It 
sounds mighty good to me.” 

“It’s quality, not quantity in this case,” laughed 
Barbara. “Never mind wrapping the things, we’ll take 
them this way,” as the grocer came back, with their 
order. “Here ldds, ‘komm’ schnell,’ it’s getting late.” 

So, having extracted the money from their hand¬ 
kerchiefs and gathered up their books and bundles, the 
girls hurried out, but stopped a moment on the pave¬ 
ment, irresolute. 

“Where’ll we go to consume this feast?” asked 
Patsy. ’ ’ 

“Let’s go to the ‘Haunted House!’ ” suggested 
Marion, “We haven’t been there for a century.” 

The others agreed, so they started off at a merry 
pace. 

The “Haunted House” was a great, handsome old 
place, situated at the foot of the hills, west of the town. 


For over twenty years it had been unoccupied and had 
thus acquired the term “Haunted House” although no 
ghost had ever been seen or suspected anywhere about 
it. The house had been built by a young man of means 
in the town at the time of his marriage and he had put 
a great deal of love and thought into it as well as money. 
He and his wife had lived there for three or four years 
when the latter died, leaving the young husband with 
their little two year old son. 

Broken hearted over his loss, he could not bear to 
remain in the house where everything was a reminder 
of his vanished happiness, so, taking his little boy, he 
went away. For several years his old friends heard 
from him, but gradually correspondence dropped away 
and with the passing years he faded into a memory. 

His house was closed from the day of his departure 
and no one ever entered it except the care taker and 
those few people whom he chose to admit. 

The three girls were among that number and they 
had explored the old place again and again from garret 
to cellar, revelling in the great old rooms and the sad 
romance of the place. They had called it their house and 
took a personal interest in everything concerning it. 

Being good walkers, they soon came in sight of the 
place, hidden from the road behind the great trees which 
surrounded it. They hurried along, laughing and talk¬ 
ing, each with a hearty appetite after the brisk walk in 


the crisp autumn air. As they came up the drives, they 
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heard the sound of hammering and wondered in a vague 
way what the caretaker was doing to make so much 
noise. Rounding a bend in the drive, which brought them 
in sight of the house, Marion suddenly stopped short, 
and gasped, with a look of blank incredulity on her face 
—“Girls—they’re painting the “Haunted House” or 
I am crazy.” 

The others followed her gaze and saw, beyond a 
doubt, the “Haunted House,” their “Haunted House,” 
was getting painted—someone was going to live there. 

With one accord, they started toward the house at 
a run, gasping their astonishment and horror as they 
flew across the ruined garden and up the wide veranda. 
There they stopped, panting for breath, and stared 
about them in perfect bewilderment. The painters were 
at work on the roof, there was a sound of much ham¬ 
mering from the back, the windows and doors for the 
first time in the memory of the girls were thrown wide 
open, everything was bustle and activity and every¬ 
where were the signs of the rejuvination of the “Haunted 
House. ’ ’ 

“Girls, T can’t stand this suspense a second long¬ 
er,” gasped Patsy—“For Heaven’s sake, let’s go inside 
and see if we can find someone to tell us something and 
put us out of our misery.” 

“Yes, come quick,,” agreed the other two, and they 
hurried up the steps over the veranda, and into the 
great hall. 

Formerly, it had been a dreary, dark old place, the 
few rays of light stealing up through the boarded win¬ 
dows revealing a wide, massive staircase, going up from 


the center and at one end a great stone fire place, its 
deep hearth looming cave like in the dusk. 

Now, however, a different sight greeted their eyes 
as the girls stopped on the threshold to gaze in rapture 
at the transformation. The afternoon sunshine shone 
through a beautifully stained glass window at the head 
of the first landing, throwing a soft tinted light over 
everything. The whole hall was radiant in a new clean¬ 
liness of polished floor and wainscoting and richly tinted 
walls. 

The girls stood staring about them in delight—“But, 
kids,” suddenly exclaimed Barbara, “Do you realize 
that this has been going on for at least two months and 
we’ve heard nothing about it!” 

“There certainly hasn’t been anything in the pap¬ 
ers,” Marion looked her bewilderment, “It simply 
doesn’t seem possible that it could be kept so quiet.” 

“It would be all right if the fellow who is doing it 
really wanted it so,” said Pat. “And besides, the house 
is hidden behind the trees, and no one ever comes here.” 

Well, here we are stranded again and we don’t know 
any more than we did before. Let’s go back to the 
kitchen. I hear sounds from that direction,” and Marion 
led the way through the rooms, each changed almost be¬ 
yond recognition. 

Bursting into the kitchen, they came upon the care¬ 
taker and his wife busy putting up shelves in the pantry. 
Rushing over to them, the girls began a fire of questions 
before the old couple were fairly aware of their presence, 
but finally calmed down enough for the laughing pair to 
make out what thev wanted. 
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“Yes,” the old man leaned against the door prepara¬ 
tory to an enjoyable talk. “Yes, we jest a thinkin’ what 
a surprised bunch you all ’ud be when you come strollin’ 
out here some fine day and seen all this here sprucin’ 
up. I guess as how’s you’re pretty curious now, ain’t 
you?” He chuckled provokinglv and gloried in keeping 
them on the anxious seat. 

“Oh, Mr. Jackson, do tell us quick, we’re simply 
perishing with curiosity,” chorused the girls standing 
on tip toe in their excitement and each clasping potato 
chips, olives, cookies respectively and regardless to her 
breast. 

“Come now, Amos, Ye’re right mean to keep the 
young ladies a waitin’” chided his wife, and he resumed 
with a chuckle— 

“Wall now, I’m not nat’rally mean, so I’ll tell you 
all I know. The old man, though, I guess, he ain’ rally 
so old as folks has got in the habit of thinkin’ he is, has 
got a notion that he wants to come back to his old home 
an’ live, so he sent orders ’bout—well, nigh on three 
months ago now, to have the house painted, wired with 
electricity, and gen’rally repaired, so I set right to work, 
and here we are. “Now, hold on”—as one of the girls 
started to interrupt, “I know jes what you’re a thinkin.’ 
How’s it been kept so quiet? Well, the old man’s very 
particular an’ testy like, an’ he don’t like a lot of talk and 
conjecturin’ as to his intentions an’ affairs an’ so on, so 
he says to keep things quiet, and I done it,” he finished 
proudly. 

Each of the girls had a hundred and one questions 
to ask at one and the same time, but finally succeeded 
in partially satisfying their curiosity. 


The father, Mr. Livingston and his son Jack were 
expected in two or three weeks. They were both un¬ 
married, but aside from these facts and a few minor ones, 
the care takers knew nothing. 

At last having gone over the whole house with the 
loquacious pair as guides, the girls stood once more in 
the drive—“Well, Madclien, we still have our feast to 
get away with and I’m still hungry,” said Marion. 
“Let’s go up into the hills back of the house, it’s too 
noisy and mussy here now.” 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” said Pat as they made 
their way slowly up the hill, “that Mr. Livingston and 
his son are really going to come back to the old house 
after twenty years.” 

“I can hardly believe it, the ’Haunted House’ has 
been ours so long that I can’t quite reconcile myself to 
even the right owner coming to claim it,” sighed Barb¬ 
ara “say, here’s a good place; lets not go any farther. 
3 love these old oak trees and besides we get a pretty 
view of the valley from here.’’ 

So they settled themselves under the wide spread¬ 
ing trees and prepared to enjoy their long delayed feast. 

“Jimminy, don’t you wish you were fixing up that 
dear old place to live in? I’ve always loved it” mum¬ 
bled Marion, her mouth full of potato chips and an 
olive poised ready for admittance. 

“Don’t talk about it,” said Pat with a sigh. “Some 
people are born lucky, but I fear we are not among 
that number,” and she gloomily bit a chocolate eclair in 
half. 
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“Here, you day dreamers, come back to life and 
have an olive,’’ laughed Barbara,” at least we can still 
eat.” 

So they laughed and talked and dreamed until the 
sun sank behind the hills and the violet shadows of even¬ 
ing crept over the valley below them. 

“It’s so lovely I hate to move, but I suppose it’s 
time we were going” sighed Pat.” My mother will think 
I have found the edge of the world and dropped off.” 

“So’ll mine,” cried Marion jumping up, “Come on 
Pat, I’m cold.” 

Arm in arm they hurried along down the hill and 
home thru’ the fields in the■ deepening twilight. 

A crisp afternoon in November about three weeks 
later found Marion walking briskly through the country. 
A lover of nature, she was revelling in the beauty of the 
hills as they lay about her, brilliant in their winter 
garb of fresh green grass. The air was clean and sharp 
and the ground wet from the morning rain. With fair 
hair flying about her crimson cheeks and skirts whipping 
in the wind she topped a hill at a run and without less¬ 
ening her speed started down the other side, slipped on 
the wet clay soil and fell. 

A tall young man, who had been leaning lazily 
against a tree near by sprang forward and knelt to help 
her up. With a flushed face and mud spattered clothes, 
she stood up, but immeditely sat down again, clutching 
her ankle with a look of pain on her face. 

The young man leaned over her anxiously “What’s 
wrong,” he asked. “Did you hurt your foot?’’ 

“I guess I-I-ve sprained my ankle” she murmured 
between teeth, tight shut to keep from showing how 


much it hurt. “I’m afraid I can’t walk,” and she looked 
at him mournfully. 

“If you’ll let me help you down to my house, I’ll 
take you home in my car,” he suggested—“I live just at 
the foot of the hill there; it’s not at all far.” 

Marion followed his eyes and looked down on the 
“Haunted House!” for a moment she forget her ankle 
in her .surprise. “Oh, have you come—the—that is— 
are—do you live there? she finished confusedly. 

“Yes, I am Jack Livingston, my father and I came 
a day or two ago and I was just up here taking a birds- 
eye view of the town.” 

“I—we heard you were coming,” answered Mari¬ 
on—“I am Marion Adams.” She grabbed her ankle in 
pain. 

“Here, let me carry you, he said quickly and had 
taken her up in his arms and was off down the hill be¬ 
fore she had time to get her breath. 

“Oh, please—I’m too heavy—you mustn’t carry 
me—really,” she gasped, clutching his coat convulsively, 

He laughed, “Don’t worry, you’re not heavy 
enough to do any very great damage, besides, we’ll be 
there in a jiffy.” 

They reached the back entrance to the place in a 
few moments and Marion was in the garage and settled 
comfortably in a powerful looking roadster before she 
had time to say “Jack Dalton.” 

“I’ll unlace your shoe and your ankle will feel 
better,” said he, and immediately, with infinite care, set 
himself to the task. This done, he wrapped her in a 
robe, jumped into the car beside her and starting it, 
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they were off down the old familiar drive in a twink¬ 
ling. 

Marion told him where to take her, and as they 
spun along, talked about the “Haunted House” and 
their interest in it. This proved a congenial topic, as 
Jack had fallen in love with the place and had been long¬ 
ing to find some interested person to talk it over with. 

They soon reached their destination, and Jack again 
picked her up and carried her into the house. Mrs. 
Adams, hearing the automobile, from the living room, 
had looked out, seen a strange young man carrying her 
daughter up the steps, and had rushed to open the door 
in great excitement. 

“What on earth is wrong, Marion? Are you hurt? 
Here, put her on the davenport in front of the fire, and 
for goodness sake tell me what has happened!” 

Jack and Marion both laughed and the latter ex¬ 
plained everything satisfactorily, finally remembering 
to introduce her rescuer. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Adams had been getting Marion’s 
wraps and shoe off and after acknowledging her intro¬ 
duction, rushed off to phone for the doctor. 

“Mama is so excited she has forgotten to thank you 
for being so very very kind, I don’t know what I’d have 
done if you hadn’t come to my rescue. I will thank you 
for both with all my heart,” and she held out her hand 
with a smile. 

“I am sure I don’t need to be thanked and I’d be 
mighty glad it happened if you hadn’t gotten hurt,” 
he answered. ‘ ‘ May I come now and then to see how you 
are progressing? ’ ’ 


“Indeed you may,” smiled Marion, “I hope I didn’t 
break your back?” 

“No, indeed,” laughed Jack, “Well, I will go so 
that you can get that ankle fixed up. Good night.” 

“Good night, and thank you again,” answered 
Marion. 

After he had gone, Marion lay looking into the fire. 
“Wait till I tell the girls,” she thought. “Won’t they 
be jealous?” 

Jack came the next day, and almost every day after 
that with flowers and candy and books, and they grew 
to be great friends. He was introduced to the Bunch to 
which the girls belonged and soon taken in as a jolly and 
very worth while addition. 

Although they were chums, Pat and Barbara soon 
began to make mysterious prophecies concerning two 
certain young people and hugged each other in secret 
over certain half expressed thoughts. 

Two years had passed and one night in December 
when the wind was whistling and moaning around the 
“Haunted House” and the rain was falling in steady 
torrents outside, three girls in kimonas and slippers 
were huddled together before an open fire. 

“If the ‘Haunted House’ were true to its name, I’d 
feel mighty spookey this night,” shivered Pat, looking 
behind into the dim shadows of the fire lit room. 

“Silly Billy, when you have my big husband to 
protect you,” laughed Marion with a hug. “ I’m in¬ 
sulted.” 

“Oh, you old unromantic married infant, you just 
think the sun rises and sets on your Jack. Admit it now, 
don’t you?” 
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Marion laughed and blushed, but said, looking seri¬ 
ously into the glowing coals, “I may be foolish as they 
say most newly married people are, but girls, the most 


I can wish for you is that you in your future lives may 
be as happy as I am in my “Haunted House.” 

H. M. 0., ’14. 
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HIS edition marks the third anniversary of the 
no semi-annual Enterprise. Judging by the suc- 
W cess of the last two years made possible by the 
OJ rapid growth of our school, the Enterprise is 
showing a marked improvement at each edi¬ 
tion. We are earnestly endeavoring to place our paper 
on an equal footing with our best secondary school ex¬ 
changes. , 

Here-to-fore the school paper has been sold on the 
last day of each term but the disadvantage lies in the fact 
that no expenses could be met until after the publication 
of the Enterprise. This term we introduce the method. 











so successful in other schools, of subscribing for the 
paper. 

We, the Enterprise Staff, have tried to please all and 
regret if we have failed in the attempt. Do not take of¬ 
fense at anything which may seem to you personal and 
intentional for we heartily assure you that such is not 
the case. All jokes and ‘ 4 slams’’ have been printed in 


the spirit of fun and we hope that they will be so received. 

We desire to extend sincere and earnest thanks to 
the business men of Petaluma who have given us such 
hearty and generous support. 

We also suggest that the students of the Petaluma 
High School should patronize the advertisers who have 
so graciously responded to our call for financial aid. 
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All the important business of the Associate] Student 
Body has been conducted by the Board of Control as 
usual . There was a meeting of the Associated Students 
on September 24, to elect Basket Ball and Tennis man¬ 
agers. The officers of the Associated Student Body now 
holding office are as follows: 

President - Dickson Brown 

Vice President ----- Parker Hall 

Secretary ------- Josephine Camm 

Treasurer - - - Mr. Binkley 

Editor of the Enterprise - - - Elzada Gross 

Manager of the Enterprise - - Everett Linoberg 


Manager of Boys’ Basket Ball 
Manager of Girls Basket Ball 
Track Manager 
Baseball Manager 
Tennis Manager 


Hebe Dykes 
Ruth Stayner 
Louis Stayner 
Arthur Kercheval 
Homer Green 


Owing to the inefficiency of the present constitution, 
a committee was appointed by the principal to draft a 
new constitution which is better fitted to the needs of the 
Associated Student Body. The main object of this new 
constitution is to bring all matters directly concerning 
the students under their control. 
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CLASS OF ’17. 

The Freshman class was duly initiated and organized 
early in the term. Two of the officers have left school. 
None have been elected as yet to fill the vacancies, so 
that the only officer of the Freshman class is Daisy 
George, President. 

CLASS OF ’17 AND ’16. 

The High Freshman and Low Sophomore classes 
have been organized together. , 

The officers are: 

President - - - - Clifford Stice 

Vice President ----- Wesley Wheeler 

Secretary-Treasurer - Bernice Daniel 

CLASS OF ’16 

The officers of the High Sophomore class are as 
follows: 

President ------ - Will Ayers 

Vice President ----- Elmer Chadwick 

Secretary-Treasurer - - - - Ethel Raymond 

CLASS OF ’15. 

The Vice President of the Junior class has left 
school. The remaining officers are: 

President - - - - - - Ralph Rorden 

Secretary-Treasurer - Ruth Stayner 


CLASS OF ’14. 

The Senior class was organized in September. The 
officers are: 

President, - - - - - August Penn 

Vice President ----- Percival Wheeler 

Secretary Sidney Neall 

Treasurer ------ Helen Olmsted 

Sergeant-at-Arms ----- Ray Skilling 


THE GLEE CLUBS 

This term a Girls’ Glee Club was started under the 
able leadership and training of Miss Helen Prutzman. 
Interest in this work has been proved by the large mem¬ 
bership. The members besides having the opportunity 
of enjoying this course receive credit for their work. The 
girls practice after school on Tuesday and Thursday of 
every week and are progressing rapidly. It is hoped 
that we may soon have the pleasure of hearing them at 
our Friday afternoon programs. 

The Bovs’ Glee Club which consists of a member¬ 
ship of twenty is also a new addition to the school. Under 
the splendid supervision of Miss Alice Polland the work 
is a pleasure to the boys and they expect to appear in 
public soon. 
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The school year of 1913-14 commenced on August 
4th. The vacancies in the faculty caused by the resigna¬ 
tions of Miss McLaurin, the history and first year English 
teacher, and Mr. Young the agriculture and physics 
teacher, were filled by Miss Madge Woodman and Mr. 
Tholow Binkley. Although deeply regretting the lose of 
the retiring members, their positions have been ably 
filled by the new comers and we extend to them a very 
hearty welcome. 

The Freshmen were allowed the usual two weeks’ 
breathing space before the customary ordeal of initiation. 
They stood the test very well and we are glad to receive 
them as members of the Petaluma High School. 

The Friday afternoon programs this terms were 
more regular than usual, and reached a high standard of 
excellence. On Aug. 24th the faculty of the Elmquist Con¬ 
servatory of music rendered several delightful numbers, 


both vocal and instrumental, all of which were thoroughly 
enjoyed by the students. 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth a very successful 
dance was held at the Guild Hall for the benefit of the 
Athletic Association whose treasury was much benefited 
thereby. 

Towards the close of the terms Miss Elizabeth Shaw, 
head of the domestic science department, announced her 
engagement to Mr. Norton Richardson at a reception 
given at her home in Berkeley. A number of the mem¬ 
bers of the High School faculty were present at the de¬ 
lightful function. 

The faculty were entertained by the students of the 
Domestic Science class at a dinner on December 2, 1913 
The dinner was prepared and served by the girls and it is 
needless to say that the members of the faculty enjoyed 
the hospitality of Miss Sliaw and the class. 
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Feb. 31, 1913. 


H. D. D. Editor 


TRIPLE MURDER!!! 


Petaluma, Dec. 23, 1913. P. H. S. is enshrouded with 
gloom over one of the worst tragedies that has been en¬ 
acted within her portals in the last decade. An awful 
silence prevails in every room for the students all wear- 
rubber heels out of respect for the dead. 


Miss Prutzman on entering her class room on Thurs¬ 
day morning had a presentiment that something “ter¬ 
rible” had happened. She stepped quickly to the back 
of the room and there—stabbed to the heart and cold in 
death lay—three flies, all stuck on a pin. 

Later—Ray Skilling is suspected and thirteen “Side- 
Burns” defectives are on his trail. 

WANTED—Blondie’s address. Grace Mills. 























Petaluma, Dec. 25, 1913. Prof Binkley, the popular 
instructor and athletic coach of the local high school, 
has received the patent for his invention which he calls 
“The Runner’s Friend.” 

Knowing a great deal about Physics he has endeav¬ 
ored to use some of this knowledge in helping some of 
his long distance men on the track. The ' ‘ Runner s 
Friend” is the result. 

Prof. Binkley noticed that after a man has run very 
much over a quarter of a mile he puffs and pants and 
blows at a great rate. He saw that if the air expelled 
from the runner’s mouth by his deep breathing could be 
directed so that it would strike him from behind, that 
much energy, which was otherwise wasted, would be used 

in forcing the runner along. 

Prof. Binkley expects to realize a neat sum from 

the sale of his patent. 

***** 

$50. REWARD. 

FOR THE ARREST AND CONVICTION OF THE 
GUY THAT PUT THE INK IN BINKLEY. 

‘' How Shocking, ’ ’ cried the tramp as he stepped on 

the third rail. 

* * * * * 

“This is one on you,” said Vesuvius, as a ton of lava 

buried an Italian soldier.—Widow. 

***** 

Those wishing to acquire the appreciation of simple 
art (unadorned) apply to Elzada Gross.—Enterprise 
Room. 


We learn with deepest regret that our old time friend 
and companion, Carter Niles Phair is making good. P. 
H. S. was too slow a joint for him so he registered at 
Tomales High where he is considered quite a society man. 
He has his long flowing locks which you all remember 
so well, cut to suit the latest fashion and his success with 
the girls of Tomales is both the envy and admiration of 
all his boy companions. 

***** 

EDITORIAL 

The editor requests that you patronize our advertis¬ 
ers. They make the paper impossible. 

***** 

The editor has been a very busy man during the last 
week. Two-thirds of the time has been spent trying to 
figure out a way to give you a little for your money as 
possible. 

***** 

Dr. House in his lectui’e on Success said that if one 
is to succeed he must make up his mind definitely, as to 
what he is going to do in life, and then use all his energy 
in accomplishing that end. 

So according to Dr. House the editor has made a 
success of the “Ostrich,” for we made up our mind to 
sell the public a “Gold brick” and surely no one will dis¬ 
pute the fact that this is what we have done in selling the 
“Ostrich.” 
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Sonoma, Oct. 15, 1913.—While on the way to the 
field meet at St. Helena an auto carrying a number of 
Petaluma boys got frightened at a hay-press and became 
unmanageable. Before it could be quieted a fellow named 
Groverman was thrown some twenty feet, striking his 
head against a board fence. The fence was demolished 

and will have to be rebuilt. 

^ ^ ^ 

“DARKY” SINGERS MAKE HIT. 

Petaluma, Nov. 25, 1913.—The California Jubilee 
Quartette entertained a full house at the Hill Opera 
House last night. There was something “dark” about 
the whole thing which we don’t quite understand, (not 
a bad one is it?) but we enjoyed them just the same. 
Their music was good hut the music in the box office 
(“Cliink-chink”) was better and more of it would have 
been appreciated. 

***** 

If the best coach in Sonoma County, a veteran team, 
confidence, and the whole hearted support of the school 
count for anything, Petaluma has as much as won the 
N. W. S. L. Track meet already and Santa Rosa may as 
well hand over that cup right now. 

The “Ostrich” wishes to announce that “Scoop” 
Andyson and “Sport” Hicks have been secured at great- 
expense, to write baseball news for this paper. They are 
well known among the local fans and need no introduc¬ 
tion. 


The following extract from the Bloomfield Daily 
Times speaks for itself: 

“Parker Hall has created a big sensation among 
the farmers of Bloomfield. When he returned from Pet¬ 
aluma last Saturday he announced that he would en¬ 
deavor to break the record for fast milking, which was 
set by Mr. I. Milkemfast who milked seventy-two cows 
in an hour and twenty-nine minutes. P. Hall returned 
the trick, doing the same ting in an hour and tyenty 
minutes, or nine minutes better than the record. 

Major Slopycus and Poundmaster 0. U. Bulldog 
were the official timers. 

The “Ostrich wishes to congratulate Mr. Hall and 
the citizens of Bloomfield in general. We are proud of 
him. Seventy two cows milked in an hour and twenty 
minutes is some fast, even for P. Hall. 

Later—It has since developed that seventy-one of 
the seventy-two cows that Hall milked were dry, so of 
course the record will not be considered official. 


Mary had a little calf 
White as whitest snow, 

Whene’er she put her stockings on, 

In that calf would go.—Lampoon. 

***** 

The “Ostrich” wishes you all a “punk’’ Christmas 
and we hope that the first of January will find you with 
lots of “bills” and little money. 







NOTICE 

WANTED—as husbands—a few handsome and 
wealthy young men. We supply the wives, and guar¬ 
antee that they will not impair your digestion. They 
have their kitchens equipped, their furniture bought 
their houses planned—all on paper. But what more 
could you want! Apply any morning between 9 and 10. 
Domestic Science Class.—Lincoln Primary School. 

-V- 

X *75* T? 7T 7»* 

We see that Miss Shaw, the domestic science teacher 
has announced her engagement. Congratulations are in 

order. Good cooks are always in demand. 

* * * * * 

A local paper states that Tomales defeated Petalu¬ 
ma in a snappy game of basket ball. We think that the 
writer meant a “nappy” game for Petaluma players 
were asleep most of the time. 

Petaluma defeats Sonoma in basket ball 22 tolO. 

Sell your hammer and buy a horn. Nuf sed. 

***** 

MILK CUSTOMERS WANTED—Address Jared 
Scudder, Petaluma, Calif. 


WANTED—A new and up-to-date high school.— 

Students of Petaluma high. 

***** 

WANTED—A medal for hard study. Albert 
Adams. 

WANTED—For unruly Freshmen in Domestic 
Science, a few more convenient corners, preferably be¬ 
hind stoves. For information write to Bessie Lepley or 
apply to Miss E. Shaw. 

^ ^ 

LOST; STRAYED, OR STOLEN.—One Geometry book. 
Answers to the name of “Solid.” Return to Prof W .0. 
Smith and receive reward. 

***** 

•WANTED—Girl. Address B. Groverman, R. F. D. 
Corona. 

# # * * * 

WANTED—Bv Pete Maggetti—An air ship to sell 
tickets with. 

***** 

WANTED—Someone to shoot Ivan McKinney the 
next time he has his tan shoes dyed and then tries to 
wear them to school the same day.—Student Body. 
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“iMitrit Abn Abmtt ^ntluttrj ”m* “litbrr tljp Star’s (Elmira” 

(With Apologies to Shakespeare and other poets) 


ACT I. 

Scene 1.—A Grassy Turf in Front of Petaluma High 
School. 

(Enter Dick Brown and Hebe Dykes). 

Dick. “Those that will hear me speak, let 'em stay 
here. ’ ’ 

Hebe. “Let me play the fool.” 

(Enter Arthur Pederson) 

Dick. (Aside) “Here he comes, swelling like a tur¬ 
key-cock. ’ ’ 

Arthur. “Who risetli from a feast, 

With that keen appetite that he sits down?” 
Hebe. Ha, Ha; I have it, good fellows, ‘Tis Helen 
Olmsted. 

Sound of trumpets without. Arthur assuming a 
Napoleon pose. (Sings) 


“He comes, he comes, he comes 
To the roll of the rattling drums.” 

Hebe. Metliinks I smell the odor of a cheese. 
(Enter Everett Linoberg). 

Everett. “I was not merely made for money-mak¬ 
ing.” 

Arthur. “Your wisdom is consumed in confidence.” 
Everett. “Flattery is food for the fools.” 

ACT IT. 

Scene 1. Spacious High School Library. 

Helen Olmsted and Jo Camm discovered. 

Helen. “Whiles we shut the gates upon one wooer, 
another knocks at the door.” 

Jo. Why did you refuse the noble lord, Dick 
Brown? He always to himself hath said: 
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* ‘ I am monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute.’’ 

Helen. “Give him a statue with his ancestors.” 

Jo. Then there is Mr. Smith. 

Helen. “He is the mildest mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 

Jo. What think you of General Skilling? 

Helen. “He hath a neighborly charity in him.” 

Jo. Lastly, there is Ralph Rorden. 

Helen. “Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek headed men and such as sleep o’nights. 
Yon Ralph hath a lean and hungry look: 

He thinks too much: 

Such men are dangerous.” 

(Enter Pete Maggetti with a train of attend 
Pete. (Chanting in dolorous monotone) 

“The atrocious crime of being a young man.” 
Helen. “ Why don’t you speak for yourself, Pete?” 

ACT III. 

Scene 1. Enterprise Room. Comfortably furnishea 
in Mahogany and Green Velvet. 

(Enter Georgia Hall and Eric Tonningsen). 
Georgia. “I am as constant as the northern star.” 
Eric. “Love, thou knows’t, is full of jealousy.” 
Hark, ’tis soft music that falleth upon my ear. She 
approacheth—I hear light footsteps. 

(Enter Elzada Gross singing.) 

Georgie. “Swans sing before they die—’twere no 
bad thing, 

Hid certain persons die before they sing.” 

Elzada. What is this idle chatter that I hear? 

“I woke one morning and found myself famous.” 


Georgia. (Sings sadly.) 

“Forsaken, forsaken, forsaken am I; 
Like a stone in the causeway.” 


ACT IV. 

Scene 1. Soft Grassy Knoll at Kenilworth Park. 

(Enter Dick Brown and Hebe Dykes.) 

Dick. “I was seeking for a fool when I found 
you. ’ ’ 

Llebe. “He is drowned in the brook: look but in and 
you shall see him.” 

Dick. “I thank you for your pains and courtesies.” 

Hebe. Methinks a storm approacheth. Hark! the 
thunder. (Loud snoring from back stage.) 

Dick. Thou’rt wrong my friend. Verily, ’tis a night 
for lovers. 

Hebe. Ho, Ho; what is this clod of Mother Earth on 
which I stub my toe? 

’Tis an idle knave who sleepeth. 

Dick. “Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies 

Which busy care draws on the brains of men 

Therefore thou sleep’st so sound.’’ 

Bernard. (Sleeply.) 

“He that sleeps, feels not the toothache.” 

Hebe: “He is not dead, but gone before.” 

ACT V. 

Scene 1. Elegantly Appointed Drawing Room— 
(Room 4) 

(Enter Helen Olmsted and Dick Brown) 

Helen. “Over the hill to the poor-house I’m trudgin’ 
my weary way. ’ ’ 



Dick (Admiringly) 

“Your feet beneath your petticoat, 

Like little mice steal in and out, 

As if they feared the light, 

But oh! you do dance such a way! 

No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight. ” 

Helen. “ ‘Twill surely rain; I see with sorrow 
My jaunt must be put off tomorrow.’’ 


Flourish of trumpets. Enter General Skilling. 
General Skilling. “Fair one will’st thou dance with 
me tonight?” 

Helen. “You and I are past our dancing days.” 
General Skilling. (Discouraged) 

“The game is up.” 

“Great is the art of beginning, but greater the art 
is of ending, 

Many a poem is marred by a superfluous verse.” 









AtljUtirB 



©rark 


Three cheers for the track team of Petaluma High 
School, and three loud ones, for the boys all deserve 
them. This term, our track team won higher honors 
than any other Petaluma track team has for many a year, 
and it is hoped that this prosperity will continue. 

At the beginning of the term a meeting was held and 
Ray Skilling was elected captain. Oxender had previous¬ 


ly been chosen manager. The boys did not start training 
until three weeks after the opening of school. This was a 
wise plan, for it prevented staleness, something which 
hindered the track team when it journeyed to St. Helena. 
In order to get into proper condition, cross country races 
were run to begin training. After these were over, the 
real grind began, and every night found about twenty 
boys training faithfully. As a result of that, by the time 
the meets drew near, there was good material from which 
to pick the teams. 
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The first meet was the S. N. S. C. A. L., held at St. 
Helena, Oct. lltli. The team went to St. Helena in auto¬ 
mobiles and consisted of the following: Tompkins, 
Smith, Peloquin, Scudder, Skilling, Dykes, Ward, Peder¬ 
sen, McKinney and Oxender. Mr. Binkley accompanied 
them and helped out more than once. Santa Rosa won 
the meet 51 points. Armijo and Petaluma tied for sec¬ 
ond with 37 each, Napa got fourth with 27, Cloverdale 
fifth with 9, and Analy sixth with 2. 

The boys, including Mr. Binkley, came home in the 
happiest of minds well satisfied with their success. The 
Friday before the Petaluma meet, a rally was held. Mr. 
Binkley, Mr. Way, Mr. Smith, and Dick Brown were chief 
speakers. That same day, medals were presented to the 
various winners in the St. Helena meet by Dickson Brown 
president of the Student Body. 

The St. Helena meet being on Saturday, the boys re¬ 
sumed training on Monday for the N. W. S. L. meet, held 
in Petaluma on Oct. 18th. Training was stopped on 
Thursday to allow sufficient rest before the meet. If 
ever the boys wanted to win a meet, and if they ever tried 
to win one, it was this N. W. S. L. From the sound of 
the first shot which started the 50 yard dash, until the 
breaking of the last tape which decided the Relay and 
the meet, the Petaluma track team never quit fighting. 
They worked hard and always fairly during the entire 
three and one-half hours that the meet lasted, with the 
result that Petaluma got 47 points and second place, 
losing to Santa Rosa who got 50. 

Our team consisted of eleven men, as follows: 
Smith, Skilling, Dykes Peloquin, Wheeler, Tompkins, 
Tonningsen, Pedersen, McKinney, Scudder, and Oxender. 

In connection with the .N W. S. L. meet, Mr. Way 


who is president, is to be complimented for the interest 
he took in it. Mr. Way managed affairs to a “T” and 
the smoothness and quickness with which the meet pro¬ 
gressed were noted by all. Santa Rosa, the winner of 
the meet and the cup, was especially well pleased with 
the way affairs were counducted, and extended their 
praise to us. 

The School winning three N. W. S. L. meets first is to 
be awarded the challenge trophy presented by the league. 
The Petaluma meet was the first in which the cup was in¬ 
volved. Santa Rosa is the only school to have a victory, 
and Petaluma yet has hopes. , 

One of the reasons for Petaluma’s sussess in 
athletics this term, was the addition to the high school 
faculty of Mr. Binkley. Every night Mr. Binkley assist¬ 
ed the boys in their training, and succeeded in bringing 
them up to a higher standard. The track team is thank¬ 
ful to him for his service, and all hope to have him at 
Petaluma again next term. 

The one thing that the Petaluma track team needs is 
a good relay team. Had our relay team been up to stand¬ 
ard and had it pulled second in the Petaluma meet, we 
would have had the pleasure of winning. Next term more 
effort is to be put into developing a strong relay team, 
and certain men will be specialized for this work as for 
any other event. 

According to a section of the student body rules, 
athletes winning first and second places in scheduled 
league meets are entitled to wear the block “P.” The 
members of the present track so honored are: Brown, 
Smith, Tonnigsen, Peloquin, McKinney, Dykes and 
Oxender. 
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What a vast contract there is between the spirit and 
interest of the school this term toward athletics, and 
that of last term! In previous meets, Petaluma could not 
figure high because of the fact that there were not enough 
men training. What there were were good enough, but 
the small number weakened our chances'of success. But 
this term all is different. There were more than double 
the number training, the old members of the team im¬ 
proving greatly; we also had good material in our new 
comers. Behind all this was the loyal support of the 
whole school. 


BASEBALL 

Although our baseball team did not prove very suc¬ 
cessful last year, we expect to put out a fine team next 
Spring. Besides the old members of the team, we re¬ 
ceived good material in our Freshmen. At the close of 
last term Arthur Kercheval was elected manager and 
Parker Hall captain. Under these capable leaders, the 
material should be worked into a strong team, one that 
should be a contender for the championship. 

TENNIS 

Tennis is a new athletic activity taken up by the 
students of Petaluma High School. Homer Green was 
elected manager and Arthur Kercheval, captain. Two 
games were played this term, both with Analv. In the 
doubles we were represented by Kercheval, Rulhman and 
Linoberg, Analv winning. Homer Green won the singles. 

Next term Tennis will be a more prominent activity 
among us as it has been received with enthusiasm. 

GIRLS’ BASKET BALL. 

At the Student Body election last term, Ruth Sta y- 
ner was elected manager, and this term Martha Wessels 


was elected captain of the Girls’ Basket Ball team. Un¬ 
der their coach, Mr. Binkley, a member of the faculty the 
team has shown great improvement. A game was played 
with Tomales High School on November 14. The result 
was 7 to 26, in favor of Petaluma, and shows that we are 
still to be reckoned with in Girls’ Basket Ball. 

The lineup for the game was as follows: 

Goalers: Edith Gale, Majorie Barber. 

Guards: Aline Barber, Dora Jorgensen. 

Center: Ruth Stayner. 

Side Center: Bessie Skilling, Martha Wessels. 

Substitute: Emma Weiman. 

BOYS BASKET BALL. 

Under the able leadership of Hebe Dykes as manager 
and Homer Green as captain, the boys set out early for 
fall practice. Not one of the members of last year’s bas¬ 
ket ball team was found at school this term, which, 
therefore meant that new unexperienced material had to 
be worked in. Although we won only one of the three 
games played this term the boys played well in each 
case. 

The games and their results are:: 


Santa Rosa .25 

Petaluma.11 

Tomjales .36 

Petaluma .15 

Sonoma .12 

Petaluma .22 















“There’s fun in everything we meet. 
The greatest, worst, and best; 
Existence is a merry treat 
And every speech a jest.” 


“Eat” Boyer had no more than finished reading a 
quotation ending with the word “hell” when a loud 
crackling, as of the striking of a match, was heard in his 
direction. 

Helen 0. (in charge of class): “Harold, what did 
you do that for?” 

Harold: “Well I tho’t tliat’d be good to emphasize 
the last word.” 


Hebe (passionately): “Ruth T want to tell you some¬ 
thing I’ve never told another before, I feel as though 
I know you-you well enough now. You-oo-oo.” 

Ruth (embarassed): “Yes-yes. Go on, I’ll listen.” 
Hebe (bravely): “You forgot to button your waist.” 

Lazy people should be transformed into rivers; 
then they could stay in their beds. 
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Mr. Binkley was on his way to school when Ray 
Winans ran head first into him as he was about to turn 
the corner. 

After he had recovered ,from the shock he said 
“What ’s the hurry Ray?” 

Ray W:: “Aw I was just trying to keep two boys 
from fighting. ’’ 

Mr. B: “ Who are they ? ’ ’ 

Ray W: “Well I am one of them.” 


A stranger was standing in the school yard, and see¬ 
ing one of the boys on the porch, asked who that distin¬ 
guished person was. 

“Well” was the reply, “that person is one in whom 
our school takes great pride. He is the Hon. Hebe Dykes 
the only person in Petaluma who can strut sitting down.” 


“Buy a trunk Pat,” said a trunk dealer. 

“And what for should I buy a trunk?” asked Pat 
To put your clothes in” was the answer. 

“And go naked?” exclaimed Pat, not a bit of it.” 

(Ex.) 


Gladys Corry (To Ruth Stavner in English): “Say 
Ruth, why is Ralph Harrington like a spondee?” 

Ruth S: “I am sure I don’t know.” 

Gladys C.: “Because he has two long feet.” 


Three thousand miles of safety razor blades placed 
in a row would reach from New York tp San Francisco. 
If they were placed in the opposite direction they would 
reach from San Francisco to New York. 


Audrey S: “Say, ‘Fat’ I’ve got a dog that’s nearly 
thirty inches high.” 

“Fat” Boyer: “That’s nothing, I have one that 
stands over four feet.” 


The High School Days 
Have their delights, 

But can’t compare 
W ith the High School nights. (Ex) 


Miss Pol land (in Latin 2 a): “Please read the last 
part of “The Death of Pet Sparrow.” 

Ethel N: “Ad solan dominam usque pipiabat.” 
Grace M. (butting in): “He died of the pip.” 

The pupils were discussing home work in Botany 2B 
Lenord Myers: “I have to study Latin two hours.” 
Miss Daniel: “Don’t talk Latin to me.” 

Lenord M.: “I can’t. 


Walter Murphy (leaning against the stove in the 
Study Hall): “I smell cabbage burning.” 

Erwin Tompkins: “Sure. Get your head away from 
that stove.” 


“Can I sell you a Shakespeare?” said a book agent 
to a German vender in liquid refreshments. 

“No,” was the reply. “I ha’f Schlitz Beer und 
Blatz Beer und I don’t want no Shak.esbeer. (Ex) 


Miss Polland (to the boys at the Glee Club practice) 
“You want to hold the “dear.’’ 

Albert Adams. “Just leave that to me.” 















DON’TS FOR THE FRESHMEN 

Don’t feel peeved if your new pencil is missing as 
it lias probably found a welcome resting place in one of 
your upperclassmen’s pockets. 

Don’t waste your time gazing out of tlie window. 
You will see enough of the world when you grow up to 
be Seniors. 

Don’t go plodding around the study hall as if you 
owned it. This privilege is reserved for Sophomores. 

Don’t fall in love with the faculty. They may smile 
a you but they don’t really mean it. 


It was the night after the field meet in Petaluma and 
Ivan McKinney, proud of his success of having won two 
medals, took his girl to the “Louvre.” “Silvia,” he said, 
“you can have anything you want on the menu. Shall 
I read it off to you!’’ 

“No,” she replied, “just read it off to the waiter.” 


“Johnny, I don’t believe you’ve studied your geo¬ 
graphy. ’ ’ 

“No mum, I heard Pa say the map was changing 
every day and I tho’t I would wait a few years till things 
got settled. (Life.) 


Miss Shaw (in Domestic Science): “Did that fisher¬ 
man who stopped here have frog legs?” 

Dorothy H.: “I don’t know Miss Shaw, he had on 
long pants.” 


“What could be more sad than a man without a 
country?” (feelingly asked a teacher.) 

“A country without a man,” responded a pretty girl. 


NOTICE 

For good looking people only. 

(( -peouoo oip pu jo ‘pe^.„ 


A temperance lecturer was enthusiastically de¬ 
nouncing the use of all intoxicants. 

“I wish all the beer, all the wine, all the whiskey 
in the world was at the bottom of the ocean,” he said. 

Hastily Pat rose to his feet. 

“Sure, and so do I, sor,” he shouted. I wish every 
bit of it was at the bottom of the sea.” 

As they were leaving the hall the lecturer encount¬ 
ered Pat. 

“I certainly am proud of you,” he said, “It was a 
brave thing for you to rise and say what you did. Are 
you a teetotaler?” 

“No, indade, sor,” answered Pat. “I’m a diver.” 

(Life) 


Erwin T. “Why does Josephine McGovern shut her 
eyes when she sings?” 

Elwood B: “Oil, poor girl, she’s so tenderhearted 
she hates to see us suffer.” 


Dick Brown: “Don’t you think that blue suits are 
useful? One can wear them out almost anywhere.” 

Homer Green: ‘ ‘ Yes, but I find mine wear out at the 
seat.’’ 


Miss Hesse (to her class): “There are a number 
of different kinds of Jews, such as German Jews, Rus¬ 
sian Jews, American Jews and—” 

Arthur P.: “Grape juice.” 










Teacher: “Class, who can give me a sentence with 
‘income’?” 

Immediately a small hand was raised in the back of 
the room. 

“Well, what is it Tommy?’’ 

Tommy: “I opened the door and income a cat.” 


Dick Brown (after Student Body meeting): “Those 
fellows in the back of the room made so much noise this 
morning that I could not hear what I was saying.” 

C .Maggetti: “Well Dick, I don’t think you missed 
very much anyway.” 


Smallibus boyibus kissa girlorum, 

Girlibus likabus, wanta somorum, 

Papabus seea kissa girlorum. 

Kickabus bovabus outa the doorum. 

Boyabus kiss a girlorum nomorum. (Ex.) 

Mr. Smith (in American history): “Hebe, why 
was England behind Spain in colonizing America?” 
Hebe: “Because Spain got there first.” 


Eric T : “Say Ivan I don’t see how you get to school 
on time?” 

Ivan M.: “Oh, my hair curls naturally.” 

Miss Daniel (in Phys. Geog.) : “When a train starts 
do you go forward or backward.?” 

Clifford Stice: “You stand still.” 


The better some people know themselves the more 
suspicious they are others. 


I had an awful dream last night, 

I must have been in the Emerald Isle, 

For everywhere I chanced to look 
Green seemed to be the prevailing style. 

And out of all this dazzling green 
A greener thing came up to me 
And right out LOUD it spoke, 

Fright ning me so that I woke; 

And mutt’ring prayers I’d learned by rote, 
I turned to see-Elzada’s COAT . 


Arthur P. and Ruth S. studying a bean leaf in Bot¬ 
any. 

Arthur P: “Say Ruth, is there a stipule on your 
bean?” 

And Ruth immediately ran to the mirror. 

“You can’t go out like that, my dear, I can see right 
through your skirt.” 

“Why, what do you see?” 

“Two legs.” 

“Well, that’s all I’ve got!” (Life) 


Martina, in a local store for an ad, inquired of a 
bow-legged clerk for the manager. 

“Just walk this way” was the reply. 

“Gee, I can’t!’’ she snickered. 


For swallowing purposes a safety pin is eleven and 
a half times more dangerous than a gum drop. 


Helen 0. (in charge of Amer. Hist. Class.)): “What 
were the first ten commandments?” 















The maiden lady of uncertain age became very in¬ 
dignant when the census taker asked her age. 

“Did you see the girls next door?” she asked; “the 
Hill twins ? ” L 

“Certainly,” replied the census man. 

“And did they tell you their age?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” she snapped as she shut the door in his 
face, “I’m just as old as they are!” 

“Oh, very well,’’ said the census man to himself, 

and he wrote in his book: “ Jane Johnson- 

as old as the Hills.” 


Dark, street, 

Banana peel, 

Fat man, 

Virginia reel. 

We never laugh at teacher’s jokes 
Because the point we see, 

We always laugh at teacher’s jokes 
Because it’s policy. (Ex) 

“Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a 
party, like arrows?” asked a bashful boy. 

Wise Guy: “Because they can’t go off without a 
beau and they are all in a quiver till they get one.” 


“I want to see something in waists.” 

“What bust?” 

“I didn’t hear anything, did you?” 

Too many quarrels are picked before they are ripe 


An Englishman and an American were looking down 
the mouth of a volcano. 

“Isn’t it awful,” exclaimed the American, “It re¬ 
minds me of Hades.” 

“My, but you Americans travel!” answered the 
Englishman. 


Miss Prutzman (in Eng.): “What was the name of 
Caesar’s wife?” 

Answer: “Mrs. Caesar.” 


It is impossible for a man to love his neighbor as 
himself if that neighbor is an amateur cornet player. 


Mr. Smith (after a little talk): “Now I’m going to 
give Way to Mr. Binkley.” 


Silently one by one, in the class books of the teach¬ 
ers 

Blossom the neat little zeros, the forget-me-nots of 
the teachers. (Ex) 


Hebe D.: “Did you ever take chloroform?” 
Jared S.: “No, who teaches it.” 


A tack can stand on its head all day without getting 
red in the face or becoming dizzy. 


The dark spots on blotting paper are frequently 
caused by the absorption of ordinary writing ink. 





















COMPLIMENTS OF 



112 Main St. Petaluma Cal. 


Make Gift 
Buying a 
Pleasure 

Come to the store where every department is crowded with 
the best gift ideas in the world—things to wear—and you’ll see 
the finest display of gift goods you could hope for. 

W. A. TOUGH 

PEATLUMA. CALIFORNIA 


PHONE 141-J 

The Place to 

Northern Crown 
Publishing Co. 

? 

EAT 

PARIS CAFE 


Kahn’s 

Printing 

Grocery 

GROCERIES AND FEED 

267 MAIN ST., PETALUMA 

Lower Main Street 
















The Fair.. 

JOS. SCHOENINGH, Prop. 

For Toys, Dolls and Christmas 
Novelties. 

119 Kentucky Street. 


TOMASINI H'DW. 
CO. 


Eleciric Shoe Compn y 

Electric Repairing Plant, Quick 

W. F. OELTJEN P. T. VORIS 
PHONE 284-R 

12 9 Kentucky St., next to P. O. 


Way mire and 
Winchester 


Kentucky Street 


DRESS 

PUMPS 


CARRY A FUEL LINE OF 
YOUNG MEN’S 


K1 assy Kloth es 


/y\YSTIQ THEATRE 

THE VAUDEVILLE HOUSE 


Ricci s Shoe Store 

154 MAIN STREET 


Christmas Gift 

A NICE WARM SLIPPER 
FROM. 

AGNEW’S 

19 Western Ave. 


‘W 


Vaudeville on Saturdays and Sundays. Special aim to secure 
best talent. Matinee Sundays at 2:30 P. M. 

Moving Pictures daily at 5 cents except on above days. 


Under the management of J. A. McNEAR, Jr. 


EcRer's 

Barber 

Spop 

Ror Class 























ALWAYS CONSULT WITH 


RAYMOND BROTHERS 


FOR RELIABLE PRICES ON RELIABLE GOODS 


GEM THEATRE 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS MOTION PICTURE 


PETALUMA’S 

MOST POPULAR AMUSEMENT RESORT. 



Our large stock open for your inspection 
BEAUTIFUL AND LUSTROUS DIAMONDS 
ROSS Jeweler and Optician 
Watches, Diamonds Silverware, Jewelry 


The Wardrobe 


A. L. PHILLIPS, Prop. 

Clothing and Furnishings for 
Men, Young Men and the 
Juvenile 


You can always get some¬ 
thing for nothing. 

In the way of advico. 

VISIT OUR 

Seed & Plant Store 

Opposite the Postoffice. 

W. J. HICKEY 

Phone 487 


PHONE 75 9 


121 WASHINGTON ST. 


Petaluma Electrical 
Works 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 

Electrical Supplies and Appliances. 

W. J. GUGLIELMETTI, Proprietor. 


BUY THAT SUIT AND OVERCOAT 

—AT— 

Mattel Bros. 


The Home of L System Clothes for Young 
Men. 



HEAD QUARTERS FO R FINE GOODS; FINE WORK 

E. I. OAMM 


JEWELER 


REMEMBER STUDENTS! 


161 KENTUCKY ST 


vivt QUOAD V1VAM u£ 






















K 


ELLY 

The TAILOR 

ELLYPHONE 97 R 
ABLE ADDRESS: Kellyhan 


2 


PIECE 

SUIT 


$ 20.00 


Rooms: 9 to 12., McNear Bldg. 

119 Main St., Phone 630-R 

ELMQUIST CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin,Mandolin, Guitar, 
Harmony, History of Music. 

J. LAWRENCE ELMQUIST Piano Dep’t. 

C. MORTIMER CHAPIN Violin Dep’t. 

WHEN YOU WANT GOOD CANDY AT 
LOWEST PRICES IN PETALUMA, 
REMEMBER THE NAME 

Leavitt’s 


ILLURO Piano Polish 
C. M. Chapin, F. J. Greene, 
G. C. Holbrook 
Baldwin, Howard, Ellington 
and Hamilton Pianos—Manu- 
alo Players. 

Chapin & Holbrook 

Modern Musical Merchandise, 
—Musical Instruments—Sheet 
Music—Tuning and Repairing. 
Phone Petaluma 8, 105 Main 
St., Petaluma, Cal. 


The highest-priced movinfg 
picture known is Mona Lisa. 


15-10 and 
25c Store 
Kentucky 
Sreet 


A. Anderson 
Jas. Anderson 

Physicians and Surgeon 
Office Prince Bldg. Phone 
382, Res. Phone 41. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR EGGS at 


E. E. DREES 



—Dealer In— 

POULTRY, EGGS, GREEN 
& DRIED FRUITS, Hides, 
Tallow, Game, etc. 


PHONE 92-R. 


Bon Marche 

Dyeingand Cleaning Wks 

. — r — . . . . 

RAYMOND MOMROISSE, Proprietor 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Clothing 


110 KENTUCKY STREET, PETALUMA, CAL 


DODGE, SWEENEY & CO. 


EGG DEPARTMENT, 145 KENTUCKY STREET. 

































132 Main Street 


Established 1856 


JOS. STEIGER 



Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Sporting Goods, 
Motorcycles and Bicycles 


Call and see the 1914 Model Indian Motorcycles. 


Roach & Co. 

GROCERS 

Main Street and Western Ave 
Phone Main 368 

Dependable Bicylces 
and Repairing 


G. M. Baker 

a Petaluma, California 

You Ought to be Well! 

The surest and quickest way to get well is to nourish 
and purify your blood by using the “LUM’S CHINESE 
HERB REMEDIES”— the nature’s own remedy that has 
been in use for 4,000 years in China. 

FREE CONSULTATION AT 

Hung Lum Tea & Herb Co. 


Xmas Specialties 

-FOR- 

YOUR GIRL FRIEND 

-AT- 

REED’S 

141 Kentucky St., Phone 319 


WE SELL FOR LESS 

2-H Cash Store 2-H 

23 Washington St., Phone 23 


GROCERIES, LIGHT HARD¬ 
WARE 


113 Western Ave., Continental Hotel Bldg., Petaluma, California 











































SEE HIM AT 170 


SALB 


PORTRAITS HAVE THAT DIFFERENT ROOK THAT DISINGUISH- 
ES THE PORTRAIT FROM A MERE PHOTOGRAPH. 



MAIN STREET. 


NEWBURGH & CO., Inc. 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

The Holiday Stock for men, women and children is now com¬ 
plete. Selection may be made from the largest assortments ever 
shown by NEWBURGH & CO., Inc. 

MAGNIFICENT ANNIS FURS 

We carry the highest class Furs obtainable and at prices that 
are moderate, considering character. 

WOOLEN DRESS GOODS and COATINGS 

Come in and let us tell you about the latest “MERITE” Nov¬ 
elties. Our “Little Paris Shop” is sure to interest you. 

NEWBURGH & CO , Inc. 

107 and 109 MAIN ST. PETALUMA, CAL 


PARKER & GORDON 

HOGS, CALVES, HIDES and HAY. GRAIN, FEED, LIME AND 
CEMENT. Office, 368 Main Street. 


-USE- 

PACIFIC SERVICE 

-it is- 

PERFECT SERVICE 

KIND AND COURTEOUS TO ALL 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

136 Main St., Phone 2 Petaluma, Calif. 

W. DRESBACH 

LUMBER and MILL WORK 

3rd and B Sts., Phone 15. Petaluma, Cal. 


The Petaluma 
National Bank 


The Affiliated Banks " “z: 


Combined Resources in Excess of Two Million Seven Hundred Thousand 























Petaluma Music House 


Representing LYON HEALY, Largest Music House in the 
world, and Famous CABLE-NELSON PLAYER PIANO. 


161 KENTUCKY STREET 


PETALUMA, CAL. 



MoTHING ON EARTH WILL PAY AS WE 
FOR THE SPACE IT OCCUPIES 


The Petaluma Incubator Factory is the nucleus around which 
has grown the great poultry industry of this vicinity, the great¬ 
est in the world, an industry which presents monumental testi¬ 
mony to the efficiency of Petaluma Incubators. 

Students of all classes, even to Graduates of the largest uni¬ 
versities in the world use the Petaluma Incubator in their poul¬ 
try enterprises. 

Petaluma Incubators are bringing success to every place on 
earth where they are used. They will bring success to you. 

More about them in our large Catalogue free for the asking. 

Perhaps you will be interested in knowing how to raise chick¬ 
ens by the best method. The Petaluma Continuous Fresh-air 
Brooder means more and better chicks raised, least expense, 
most profit. A large circular explaining the ideal system will be 
furnished on application. 

PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Petaluma, California. 



COLUMBIA BICYCLES —Standard of the World 


SC1I LUCRE BIER HARDWARE CO.—Agents 


FOR HOME MADE BREAD 
and PIES go to— 

PRESHAW’S 
Home Bakery 

Fine Cakes a specialty. Hot 
Rolls every day. Coffee Club 
Building. 


Van Marter 

Bakery and 
Restaurant 

14 Western Ave., Phone 33 J 






















GO TO 


THE MAZE for most everything for everybody 

173 Main Street, 17-19-21 Washington Street. PETALUMA, CAL. 


Wayne's 

Where work of quality and a desire to give entire 
satisfaction is the aim. Upon these principles 
your patronage is solicited. 


I) ]7 Y MERCANTILE 
IVINA- COMPANY 


ERNEST HOBBIE, Prop. 

HARDWARE & PLUMBING 

No. 5 Main Street Petaluma, Calif. 



RITE THE GREAT AMERICAN EAGLE MOTOR CYCLE AND 
KEEP OUT OF THE DUST 

With the full grip control, free engine clutch. Powered with 
the famous De Luxe Motor, built by the American Motor Co. of 
Brockton, Mass. 5-6 H. P. single; 9-12 H. P. twin. 

Sold by JASON & DAVIS. Main Garage, Petaluma. 

STEAM VULCANIZING. 


No steam ships have put in at Santa Rosa since 
America was discovered. 


Don’t Travel 


to some other city and spend your money for a VICTOR TALKING 
MACHINE or an EDISON PHONOGRAPH when you can buy the same 
thing at the same price and terms and the have the benefit of our 
personal care of the instrument after you own it. We keep them 
running smoothly without expense to you. Isn’t that worth some¬ 
thing? THE CENTRAL MUSIC HOUSE, 129 Main St., Petaluma. 



















Have been the standard for many years, They always lead. AVe 
also carry a complete line of FEED and POULTRYMEN’S Re¬ 
quisites. 


H. J. POEHLMAN 

PETALUMA 
MEAT MARKET 

Phone 321 Petaluma, Calif. 


HALL, PECK & KAMP 

...Dealers in... 

CLOAKS, SUITS and 
MILLINERY 

125 Main St. Telephone 56 



This is the place for 

Men’s and Young 
Men’s Clothing 


CHRISTMAS 



TIME 



The 


MEANS JEWELRY TIME, and I have the largest and best select¬ 
ed stock in the county and at the smallest prices. Call and see. 


Toggery 


GEO. 


G. 


DAUNT LEADING JEWELER 


Northrup-Myers 
Harness Company 


Dealers in and Manufacturers. of HARNESS, SADDLES, AVHIPS, 
ROBES, HALTERS, ETC., Chamois, Sponges, Brushes, Bits, Spurs 
Boots, Curry Combs. Repairing of all kinds. 

34 Washington St., opposite Union Stables. Phone 194 R 
























TV/T X7YY\TCT?1V hay, grain, cement, 

Petaluma, Cal. iVI. V V/1> Oily IV PROVISIONS 

MILLINERY—Tliat Pleases. 

WAISTS—That have Class. 

PRICES—That are Attractive 

FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL. 

BON TON 

Millinery and Waists 

124 Main St., Next to Chamber of Commerce. 

It “WOOD” be a “COAL” day 
if your fuel was not bought from 

Stone Bros. 

Coal to Burn 

Furniture Stored Transfer to and from San Francisco 

A. J. McPhail 

Draying and Express 

San Francisco Office, 125 Davis St., Cor. Sacramento, Phone 
Douglas 4066. Petaluma Office 210 Main St., Phone, Main 30. 
Res. Phone, 155 J. 

at 

G. P. McNear Co. 

SI in a r l S|j|j?|i Skip? Ifpju'p Skip? 

0 111 U 1 l , U 1 J 11 U 11 U 11 U U Style Comfort Good Wear- buy ]\_ 1 1 1 g U l) 1 II ll 11 




















l I O • k « rv | CAPITAL - - $250,000.00 

Petaluma Swiss-American Bank set 

4 PER CENT INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS AND ON TIME CERTIFICATES 

We serve Electricity, 

May we serve you? 

Great Western 
Power Company 

17 Main St. Phone 713 

WM. F. FARRELL 

Manufacturer of and dealer in ^ ■ 

Wagons and 

Carriages 

301-307 Main St.. Petaluma, Calif. 

The Globe Theater 

THE BEST PICTURES AND THE BEST MUSIC. 

Pictures changed daily. See that Universal Program. 

138 Kentucky St. Petaluma, Califf. 

Phone 241 R AH kinds of Repairing 

(MS. H. WILSON 

HARNESS AN1) HORSE GOODS 

Blankets, Robes, Whips, Sponges, Chamois. Wagon Covers 

Made to Order. 

Lower Main Street Petaluma, Calif. 

w | vi vw /\ m t We ^ ave h a d 20 years’ experience at Petaluma and vicinity. 

1/1/ U S 11 M (Ml i II ( After graduating, let us show you how to make a right start in 

IfW 111 III 1 1 IV V, life. Remember all wealth comes from the earth. MOTTO — 

• "W • AM V Ami A VV • “Invest in Real Estate.” 

170 Main Street, Petaluma, California. U. S. Hotel Bldg., Sebastopol, Calif. 656 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 










VINCENT FURNITURE - 

J. MORRIS HOSPITAL 

MEN’S AND BOYS’ SHOES 

AND REPAIRING 

8 Western Ave., Petaluma 

Washington Hotel 

Rooms are the Best 
and Cheapest 

Washington and Main Streets 

The Combined Banks... 

The Sonoma (Bounty 
National Bank 

The Petaluma Savings 
Bank 

COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - $725,000.00 

COMBINED RESOURCES OVER - - $2,715,000.00 

PAY LESS AND DRESS BETTER 

BY BUYING YOUR NEXT SUIT AND OVERCOAT AT 

BARRY’S 

165 Main St. Petaluma, Cal. 












THIS PAPER 

Was printed in the ARGUS JOB DEPARTMENT 
The best equipped and largest job printing plant 
in Petaluma where the best work can be had at a 
reasonable price. 
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